eAaons welt The thrill of riding an 
airplane never ceases for me. Everytime that 
huge hunk of metal is lifted gently into the 
air, and me with it, | sit in awe. Just imagine: 
The very scientific laws that make these flights 
possible have been a part of this universe 
since its creation. And yet it is only recently 
that man in his thousands of years of history 
has found and put these laws to work. Imag- 
ine the millions of laws yet to be discovered 
and fulfilled. Included in the untapped re- 
sources of this world are those undiscovered 
and unfulfilled laws of human behavior. We 
have barely scraped the surface in our knowl- 
edge of what makes us tick. The power within 
us yet to be released would spark the imagi- 
nation of even the most creative writer of 
science fiction. 


“If you can’t have it fixed before six 
p.m., I'll be crushed socially!’’ 
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Taking part 
nthe Olympics 


s the greatest!” 


By Barbara Lockhart 


ay biggest thrill in taking part in 

the Winter Olympics didn’t 
ne at any one moment. It came 
a result of a series of happenings. 
This past summer [| taught my- 
' a little—very little—Russian. 
e minute I made the U. S. Winter 
mapics team, I was looking for- 
rd to meeting the Russians, prob- 
y because they are the tops in 
ed-skating. Even though my ef- 
fs at learning their language were 

feeble, I was able to converse 
h them somewhat, and we be- 
1e quite good friends in such a 
rt time. 


There were the times when the 
Russian women and men asked me 
to join them at a hockey game; 
when they included me at their table 
at meals; the night we athletes all 
went to Reno by teams and they 
took me in the Russian bus; the 
many hours which we spent discuss- 
ing our families and skating, etc.; 
and especially that last night when 
we traded our uniform hats and 
scarves, and they surprised me when 
they gave me a beautiful sweater! 
These moments gave me my greatest 
thrill in the Olympics! I never re- 
alized how wonderful people of 
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dd 


“My father and mother were probably 


the greatest spectators at the Games! 


other nations were—especially the 
Russians. I had pictured them as 
very unfriendly and I was greatly 
pleased to find that I couldn’t have 
been more wrong! 

One of the reasons why athletes 
of all countries came to know each 
other better is that we all lived as 
one homogeneous group in_ the 


Olympic Village. Instead of having 
each nation living off by itself as 
in past Winter Olympics, we were 
quartered in the same area and were 
sort of one big happy family. 


yoo 


Located opposite the Village | 
the beautiful new United Chure | 
Squaw Valley. It had a special; © 
ing both for me and for Jeanne. 
worth, bronze medal winner in: 
women’s 500 meter speed ska 
event. Were both Congregatic 
Christians. Back home Jeannie 
her family attend First Church, ‘ 
mington, Mass., and my family © 
I belong to and work in Park Ri 
Community Church, Park Ridge, 
My mother is a church sch 
teacher there. 

Anyway, the United Church 
Squaw Valley wasn’t comple 
when we first arrived late in Ja 
ary, so I attended the Queen of 
Snows Catholic Church. The n 
Sunday, however, the Uni 
Church held its first service. - 
many people were in the valley 
this time, so Jeanne and I had 
whole place to ourselves! Dur 
the next few weeks, the minis 
(Rev. Whiterabbit, Rev. Scott, f 
Langguth, and Rev. Snavely) 


Visiting an Austrian building 
with Barbara is her Olympics 
companion, Jeanne _ Ash- 
worth, Wilmington, Mass., 
who scored an upset victory 
for the U.S. by placing third 
in the 500-meter women’s 
speed skating. 


Se ay 


nized some interesting fireside 
ats in the evenings and beautiful 


rvices. One service which I'll 
ver forget took place the night be- 
re the Games opened, and I’m 
re it was one of the first of its 
id at the Olympics. Jeanne, Ted 
rwell (U. S. cross-country skier), 
d I took part in this service, “The 
essing of the Skis and Skates.” 
> committed ourselves in confi- 
ace to do our best with honor and 
e sportsmanship, and to seek the 
atest prize—‘“to give glory to 
y great Name in the service of 
y Christ.” 
My mother and father were prob- 
y the greatest spectators at the 
es! As soon as the speed-skat- 
was over, they would take off 
the mountain where the skiing 
nts of the day were being held. 


] 


Barbara and her dad take 

time off to “eyeball” with 

the rest of the Squaw Valley 
spectators. 


And up they would climb to see 
those world-famous athletes com- 
pete! At the completion of the ski- 
ing, down they would come to get 
top-notch seats for the figure-skating 
and hockey games! 

I know it wouldn’t be fair for me 
to end without a word about how 
I did in the actual competition. I 
was scheduled to race in both the 
1000 and 1500 meter women’s speed 
skating events. However, last year 
during the Olympic Trials my best 
performance was in the 500 meter 
race. 

After being in California for only 
one week, I went to a doctor in 
Truckee, Calif., because I had such 
a lack of energy. Complete blood 
tests were taken, and it was found 
that I was quite anemic. This ex- 
plained why my times were so slow 
during the trials we had at Squaw 
Valley that first week we were there. 

Through the entire time we were 
in Squaw Valley, I was under doc- 
tor’s care and was receiving three 
shots every three days. I was confi- 
dent that they would build me up 
in time for the Olympics because of 
the doctor’s advice. But the shots 
just didn’t do the trick. 


I was scheduled to compete first >b> 


When I 


in the 1500 meter race. 
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“A service of worship Pll never forget 
was the night before the Games opened.” 


started the race, I was actually filled 
with the fear that I might not finish. 
Therefore, as I skated those first few 
laps, this was my main concern. | 
was holding my anticipated lap 
schedule for the first two and one- 
half laps of the three and one-half 
lap race. At this rate I was skating 
a total time schedule of 2:30 (win- 
ner’s time was 2:27.8). 


Then as | hit the third and final 


Barbara and Jeanne attended 
the first service of worship 
to be held in the newly- 
finished United Church of 
Squaw Valley. Both are Con- 
gregational Christian. 


lap, I became unaware of my 
roundings. A bell usually sou 
designating the last lap and)” 
coach tells you your lap time oa. 
backstretch of every lap. But th 
were just two of the things I die 
even hear. I completely “poo: 
out” on that last lap and as a re 
I lost seven seconds and _finis. 
with a 2:37.0 which put me in 1 
spot. 

I was so exhausted from this 
tempt on Sunday that I was advi 
not to skate on the 1000 meter r 
on the next day, and was theref 
taken out of the race. 


This was definitely the bigs 


({isappointment of my life because 
i} was so looking forward to doing 
won the Games. But I don’t want 
mie feeling sorry for me, for ac- 
‘ally it was a tremendous experi- 
‘ince. It was a thrill to start such a 
"fice and to compete against the best 
Yroup of athletes, not only in skill, 
Yat in sportsmanship, that I have 
ver seen. 
I know that if I make the 1964 
lympics and if my health is better, 
will be able to experience the 
vames in a different way. I’m not 
aying that I was glad to be sick, 
fut, golly, having the chance to par- 
Vicipate in the Olympics is nothing 
Ip ery over! 
f What about the future? 
fefinitely planning to enter college 
this September and to major in po- 
itical science and physical educa- 
on. Looks like Michigan State is 
he spot for me! Eventually, I hope 
0 be married and have a few “little 


I am 


| But for the next four years I have 
lot of studying and skating to do. 
nd I want to learn some German, 
oo. I would like very much to be 
n hand in 1964 when the Ninth 
meter Olympic Games open in 
‘rsbruck, Austria. As far as I’m 
-oncerned, the Winter Olympics are 


he greatest! vVvY 


On our cover is a photo of two 
boys cleaning up the debris of a 
condemned shed on the property of 
a welfare family. The boys are 
members of one of a number of 
street gangs whose services have 
been enlisted by San Francisco 
Quakers. Known as Youth For Ser- 
vice (YFS), the program has seen 
the boys tackle more than 100 proj- 
ects of service to persons and fami- 
lies who cannot afford to pay for 
such services. And, as usual, when 
we help others, we, too, are helped. 


What life has taught, | 


eh 


_ Herbert Hoover 


y professional training was in 
science and engineering. That 
fa training in the search for truth 
jd its application to the use of 
bnkind. With the growth of sci- 
ice we have had a continuous con- 
tion from a tribe of atheistic and 
nostic philosophers that there is 
| implacable conflict between sci- 
jce and religion in which religion 
ll be vanquished. I do not be- 
Ve it. 

I believe not only that religious 
ith will be victorious, but that it 
vital to mankind that it shall be. 
e may differ in form and particu- 
$s in our religious faith. Those are 
atters which are sacred to each of 
r inner sanctuaries. It is our priv- 
ge to decline to argue them. Their 
al demonstration is in the lives 
at we live. 

/ But there is one foundation com- 
fon to all religious faith. 

| Our discoveries in science have 
roved that all the way from gal- 
cles in the heavens to the constitu- 
yn. of the atom, the universe is con- 
olled by inflexible laws. Some- 
bame a Supreme Power created 
reese laws. At some period, man 
as differentiated from the beasts 
hd was endowed with a spirit from 


which spring conscience, idealism 
and spiritual yearnings. It is im- 
possible to believe that there is not 
here a divine touch and a purpose 
from the Creator of the Universe. I 
believe we can express these things 
only in religious faith. 

From their religious faith, the 
Founding Fathers enunciated the 
most fundamental law of human 
progress since the Sermon on the 
Mount, when they stated that man 
received from the Creator certain 
inalienable rights and that these 
rights should be protected from the 
encroachment of others by law and 
justice. 

The agnostic and atheistic philos- 
ophers have sought to declaim prog- 
ress in terms of materialism alone. 
But from whence come the morals, 
the spiritual yearnings, the faith, 
the aspirations to justice and free- 
dom of mind which have been the 
roots of our progress ? 

Always growing societies record 
their faith in God; decaying soci- 
eties lack faith and deny God. But 
America is not a decaying society. 
It remains strong. Its faith is in 
compassion and in God’s intelligent 
mercy. 


VV.7, 


creeds that crippl| 


PASSING BUCK 


“Blame it on Wilbur, or on Susie, 
On anyone, but me! 
Whenever a mistake is made, 
I dodge responsibility! 
I will not face up to my faults, 
I make excuses, lame. 
Why admit an error 
When I can pass the blame?” 
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by James McLe™ 


REVERIE 


When problems come to test her 
She lets their challenge by, 
Escaping from the present, 

To a dream world in the sky. 
Her thoughts of future glory 
Are seldom of avail, 

For she skips this life’s chances 
To live in a “fairy tale!” 


FEAR 


Within the person’s psyche, 
When faith and hope are gone, 
Fear finds an ideal target 

That it can prey upon! 

It stalks its hapless victim 

And fills his heart with dread, 
With frights of past and present, 
And events that lie ahead. 


1] 
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wns to iIngenue 


JE is five-feet-seven and _ self- 
conscious about being tall. She 
did everything she, could to “hide” 
her height. But in the March-April 
issue of Ingenue, the editors showed 
how Jenny achieved her dream: to 
look her real, pretty self. In the 
same issue is the story of a girl, 16, 
who used to go steady but “now I 
feel so free.” And there’s 15-year- 
old Lynn who’s planning for her 
“Sweet 16” party. All these girls 
are real people, not models, for /n- 
genue is a magazine that is rooted 
in reality from its simple facets of 
sensible prices for clothes to its rec- 
ognition of the seriousness and 
depth of the teen-age girl. Here’s 
the one newsstand magazine that 
treats the high school girl as a whole 
person—not just a consumer, nor a 
fashion faddist, nor merely a movie 
fan. Says its editor, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, “We believe that it is 
our responsibility and certainly our 
joy to serve the teen-age girl 
throughout her entire span of what 
we call the ‘threshold’ years.” So 
many magazine publishers exploit 
teens. It’s refreshing to find a mag- 
azine that’s on the side of teens and PP) 
still makes money. 
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“The art of be- 
ing a woman is 
a very fine 
thing and that’s 
what we try to 
communicate in 
our magazine,” 
says Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, edi- 
tor of Ingenue. 


a friend 
of teens 


guides 
ingenue 


ee] Ts not easy to name a new magazine,” says Mrs. Alice Thomps 

| editor of Ingenue, “but we wanted it unmistakenly feminine. We did 
want ‘teen’ in the title and so we thought ingenue was a good word 
describe the kind of young lady we would aim to serve. As soon as 
magazine hit the newsstands last year, I was surprised to learn that 
few seemed to know what the name meant (“ingenuous or naive girl, 
young woman’) or how to pronounce it (“an-je-noo”). Since then bi 
a song and a dance have been titled ‘Ingenue.’ And now after six mon 
we seem to be over the hump. We’re also hoping for a language record 
lifting up other French-derived words that are ‘fun words’—chic, a la cai 
and debonair.” 
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}Launching a new magazine is not new to Mrs. Thompson. “Many years 
0” while promoting Vogue magazine, she was convinced that Vogue was 
er the heads and pocketbooks of most gals. So she helped launch 
amour magazine. After the war, a group of young women “felt the need 
ra magazine for young girls which would tell the teen-age girl what we 
puld like to have had someone tell us when we were that age.” Thus 
venteen magazine was started and Mrs. Thompson was its founding 
‘itor. Before being invited by Dell Publishers to start Jngenue, she had 
en a youth consultant for Columbia Pictures and DuPont, worked briefly 
advertising, and counseled RCA on records. 

A typical day? There is no such thing for Mrs. Thompson. She’s in her 
ice at 8 a. m., long before anybody else comes in, and usually works until 
30 p.m. She and her husband, a sales executive for New York’s radio 
tion WNEW, live seven blocks from her office. They often spend eve- 
ugs playing backgammon and listening to Mozart. “I can’t afford to 
atch TV, for I use my eyes so much in my work, and besides we have 
o much to talk about.” 

As the mother of a grown daughter and son and as a Quaker, Mrs. 
ompson tries to be understanding. When counseling mothers concern- 
1g the use of lipstick, she says, “It’s not worth a fight with your daughter. 
*s not a moral issue. It’s a matter of taste.” To the daughter she says, 
{ts not worth an argument with your family. Wait a year.” 

Recently after reading an /ngenue article on parent-youth conflicts, a 
‘iend said to Mrs. Thompson, “You haven’t given them the answer here.” 
ugenue’s editor replied: “If we knew the answer, we'd give it. But people 
ist don’t get answers to everything. Conflict is normal and often unsolved. 
/e must see this and learn to live with it.” 

Mrs. Thompson’s knowledge of the teen-age girl has been gained through 
ilking personally over the years to literally a million high school girls 
woughout the country. When critics say that articles in Jngenue some- 
2. sound like adults lecturing to teens, Mrs. Thompson responds: 
Young people don’t mind you talking to them if they know you really 
ke them.” 
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A summer dress is 
modeled (below) 
for Ingenue’s fash- 
ion editor and assi- 
tant. Most teen-age 
girls don’t have a 
lot of money to 
spend on clothes, 
so Ingenue looks 
for practical and 
pretty styles. 


ingenue 


gets to the heart 
of the teen-age gir 


Each of the seven 
members of the 
staff, including 
Mrs. Thompson, 
answers her own 
mail. Hundreds of 
girls write every 
| week to get advice 

and to give advice. 


| HERE’S no such thing as a secretary on the staff of Ingenue. All assis- 
tants are being trained to become editors. “We can’t afford the luxury 
a girl who can’t grow,” says Editor-in-Chief Thompson. “And by always 
wing new assistants coming in, it keeps us feeling young; we don’t get 
:grown.” Included in the magazine’s eight-woman staff are: executive 
litor, Sylvie Schuman, former editor of Co-ed and an outstanding fiction 
riter for teens; fashion and beauty editor, Jane Benford, tops in her field 
|) teen fashions; school and career editor, Karon Kehoe, who handles 
}genue’s unique “Volunteen” section. In addition to full-time staff, 
»genue refers some of its specialized articles to consulting editors who are 
<perts in their field. Their headquarters are at 750 Third Avenue, New 
ork 17, N. Y. And if you wish to subscribe to Ingenue (two dollars per 
ear), write to the subscription department: /ngenue, 321 West 44th St., 
ew York 36, N. Y. Reflecting Mrs. Thompson’s dedication to her job, 
ne of the staff’s editors says with honest conviction, “No other maga- 
ne is trying to do exactly what we’re trying to do and in the manner 
i which we’re doing it.” And the enthusiastic readers of Ingenue are 
roving her to be right. This bi-monthly magazine made its first appear- 
we on the nation’s newsstands with not one cent of promotion. After four 
(Wes, it has a circulation of 400,000 copies. In August /ngenue will be- 
yme a monthly magazine—a sign that it has won its way into the hearts 
* America’s teen-age girls. vVVV 
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scanning the newsstand 


HE mother of the teen-age boy was furious! “That MAD magazine 
T filthy!” The son replied, “It’s not filthy, Mom. It’s just zany ai 
satirical!’’ A sympathetic and careful reading—not scanning—of MA 
would show that it is not quite as destructive as it first appears. Of cour: 
MAD’S ribbing of advertising, slick magazines, TV stories, movie sta: 
and other areas of our society might prove destructive—to Madison Aven 
—if anyone took MAD really seriously. Perhaps we’re afraid to laugh 
our own weaknesses. 

Why is MAD so popular among you and your teen-age friends? Is 
because you appreciate good humor? Or are you just naturally zany? 
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because you are agreeing with MAD’s satiric slaps at today’s culture? 
f are you substituting your laughter at our social ills for your really 
xing something about them? 

By now you’re asking, “Why get so serious about a simple, funny maga- 
ne like MAD? You’re beginning to sound like all the other adults!” 

‘It’s just this: Each person has a responsibility for what he reads. A 
srson should use good judgment in anything he reads—not only in select- 
g what he reads but also in critically understanding what he reads. Most 
ens use good judgment. You see through the shallow stuff. And you 
rcept the mediocre for what it really is. For example, an adult friend 
‘ked a high school senior recently, “Why don’t you read those movie mag- 
snes anymore, Jane?” The girl answered, “You can’t believe what you 
‘ad in them.” She’s quite aware that the stars’ public relations men pro- 
‘de a lot of copy and photos for the fan magazines. 

You learn a lot, too, from watching the adults about you. You probably 
rad the big-name magazines, in addition to those of your own special 
iterests. It is interesting that of the 39 magazines with a circulation over 
ve million, all but six concentrate primarily on the family (Parents), 
me beautification (Better Homes and Garden), news (Life, Time, Look, 
ewsweek), hobby interests (Workbasket, Mechanics Illustrated, Popular 
ctence, Popular Mechanics), or cater primarily for special groups (Senior 
sholastic, Boys Life, Scouting, American Girl). These magazines, together 
ith others with a massive circulation like the National Geographic, Read- 
*s Digest, and the Saturday Evening Post, offer an encouraging picture of 
1e national reading interests of both adults and youth. 

Topping the teen titles, according to circulation figures, is Seventeen 
agazine with a million in circulation. Other favorites (but not over the 
1¢ million mark) are Ingenue, Teen Digest (formerly Compact), ’Teen, 
ig, Mad, Datebook, Hot Rod, Hep Cats, Modern Teen, and many others, 
and old, aimed at teens. Some of these are good and some are mere 
-teasing money-makers. And here’s where your good judgment comes 


Bifow do you rate them? VVYV 
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feen-age 
street clubs 
help 

Frisco families 


CCCIOME people,” observes a lee 

S of the Warlords, “think we} 
nuts going out and helping pee 
like this. . . . The boys who bel 
to YFS don’t care what other pee 
think. We’re keeping out of tro1 
and at the same time helping pj, 
who need it... .” 

The Warlords, one of innun 
able “‘street clubs” that flourish 
San Francisco’s slum area, h 
joined the Youth for Service org 
ization. ‘Twenty-seven other s 
clubs, as well as many unafhlia 
young people, claim membership 
the YFS. 

Now in its third year, the Yo 
for Service has admittedly had 
rocky moments. From the bes 
ning its intent has been (1) to h 
these boys to an awareness of 
important role they, too, can f 
in a community and so curb jt 
nile delinquency and (2) to co 
ter the apathy and negative feeli 
of a large segment of the public 
ward the less fortunate teen- 
boys. At the same time, cooperat 
with other public welfare and c¢: 
agencies, the YFS hoped to | 
improve living conditions and | 
rale of persons subsisting on 
poorest fringes of humanity. 

Through a series of work proj 
(held mostly on Saturdays) h 
from underprivileged neighborho 
were encouraged to respond to, 
opportunity to work voluntarilf 
ward improvement of their ; 
roundings. 


A splinter is removed from 
finger of worker who is clear- 
ing away the debris of a con- 
demned shed on a welfare 
family’s property. 


Me cinally a staff of two persons 
ried on the program adminis- 
red by the Northern California 
‘gional Office of the American 
iends Service Committee under a 
O-year grant from the Rosen- 
rg Foundation of San Francisco. 
billed lay volunteers were recruited 


ioning, and personal contact, man- 
ed gradually to quell doubts and 
picion. As a close relationship 
veloped between the boys and 
emselves, the YFS staff members 
iand themselves confronted with a 
imber of questions: How can a 
y with a police record or without 
fills find employment? How can 
ys once expelled from school be 
dmitted? How often, and/or un- 
ir what circumstances can a YFS 
uff member appear in court on be- 
lf of a teen-age volunteer? What 
the role of YFS staff in the case 
potential gang fights? They dis- 
vered that not enough help was 
macble from enough sources and 
Mrapport between the boys and 
hool authorities was so slim as to 
non-existent. 


The tension and violence between 


gangs did not immediately dis- 
appear as soon as the boys became 
members of the YFS. In fact, it 
seemed that as the membership in- 
creased, so did the tension and mis- 
understanding between conflicting 
teen-age clubs. Criticisms were 
voiced in some quarters that the 
YF'S was treading dangerous waters 
and that they had “isolated” them- 
selves from other agencies. 

The Interclub Council, formed in 
December of 1958, proved to be part 
of the answer. This served as a 
medium for peaceful exchange of 
ideas between warring factions in 
the club. As club members discussed 
problems of mutual concern, tension 
decreased and the feeling of belong- 
ing strengthened. Since the forma- 
tion of the Council, violence between 
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ddd 


Carl May, founder of YFS, explains the 


organization to some non-member boy. 


eroups has noticeably lessened. And 
staff members have had to appear in 
court on behalf of the boys less and 
less often. 

How have the boys contributed to 
the welfare of the community? To 
this date over 100 projects have 
been completed by the teen-age 
members of the YFS. One such 
“project” on which the members of 
the YFS embarked was to save the 
home of a man with several children 
from condemnation by the city. This 
involved, painting, sheetrocking, 
carpentry. It took six months to 
complete the job, but they did it. 
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on a street corner. 


The boys usually work in gro 
of five to ten under adult suf 
vision. The only payment they 
ceive is a free lunch — and, 
course, the heartfelt thanks of 
persons to whom they have gi 
assistance. Often the enthusiasm 
the YFS youth has overcome ok 
nate refusal on the part of gro 
and individuals to help themsel: 
Many times the owners of ho: 
have roused themselves to do rep: 
and maintenance which would °F 
wise have been left undone. 

Some of their work covers a1 
outside of San Francisco as vy 


tecently they visited the Dayton- 
Wille Indian Reservation to rein- 
bree a weakened bridge. And a 
mely visit it was, too! A poten- 
lally hazardous forest fire was 
jrought quickly under control — 
nanks to the quick intervention of 
je YES. 

Last year the YFS became the re- 
ipient of one of the Parents Maga- 
nes Youth Group Achievement 
jwards for teen-age public service. 
Bay were awarded second place. 
“Whe YES has come a long way in 
iree years. But there are still nu- 
nerous problems. Both the staff and 


Addressing a meeting of the YFS 
council is Orville Truster, new di- 
rector of the program. 


the boys are well aware that their 
efforts alone will never kill off ju- 
venile delinquency. And there is 
bound to be occasional friction 
among members. 

Only too well do the boys realize 
the slim borderline that separates 
degradation from decency and hu- 
miliation from humility. It’s true 
what people say. Slums, and the 
poverty that goes with it, breed an- 
ger and frustration and crime. They 
know. They’ve been there. But, 
given a helping hand, it can also 
forge angry young men— with a 


purpose. vVvvV 
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What about 
love 
at first sight? 


JOHN CRAWFORD 
WRITES ABOUT: 


THIS BUSINESS 
OF LIVING 
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Question: Why do older pe}, 
take all the romance out of Id 
My parents say there is no ;| 
thing as love at first sight. But}! 
happened that way to me... . || 

Answer: Books, movies, rec4j 
all advertise the idea of love € 
sight. It’s a warm and ron} 
idea. But it has never really || 
pened — except in fiction. T. 
often is a spark of attraction f 
the first, but still we have to 
to love someone very dearly. [| 
take a look at some of the other ;| 
conceptions about love that tu 
youth into unhappy marriages. 

There is only one 
mate in the world for you.| 
that what you believe? There : 
be hundreds, even thousands! 
ter look around, to be sure. N 
riage is for keeps. | 

True love always rv 
smoothly. Differences of opir 
arise even between mature int 
gent people who are happily r 
ried. If you are willing to exp 
your definition of “smoothly” to: 
clude these human differences 
times, then you can say that 1 
love does tend to go smoothly. J 
ous reactions and mean_ behav 
mean the partners were never re. 
in love—or mature in personality 

First love is always the last 
love of our lives. Clear statis 
certainly say “No” to this idea. F 
love can seem at the moment 
the best that life will ever offer-* 
steady headed young people un 
stand—partly by experience as ° 


) by insight—that mature levels of 

‘ve that are most lasting in depth 
\d endearment are reached gradu- 
ly, through many stages. 
\A “trial marriage arrange- 
ent” eliminates any marriage 
ems. Countless young people 

re been fooled by this tricky idea. 
‘vey could tell you now they wish 
)2y had been wiser. It is a danger- 
‘Is, foolish scheme that can lead 
ly to heartbreak. 

{Short engagements are best— 
ie shorter, the better. Engage- 
lents should be long enough so that 
‘th partners can feel sure they 
ant to live together in marriage for 
e rest of their lives—for richer, 
‘ir poorer, and all the rest. This 
nd of decision takes time. 
| Wide religious differences are 
ot important in marriage. If 
iu believe this, you have not looked 
isely at families where constant 
ickering goes on about what 
#urch to attend, how to bring up 
e children, and a dozen questions 
» areas where what you believe 


jurch would hardly resolve the 
oblem either. 


e to insure happy marriage? 
othing more, you say? A good an- 
yer, if you mean the kind of whole- 
parted love between partners. 
! Mature love means accepting each 
in warm and endearing under- 
ning. Anything less than this 
ind of love is only an imitation. 


“So how can I kneel in front of my 
bed to say my prayers? I sleep in 
the upper bunk!” 
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Connecticut Sitters Approve 
Code for Parents 


Baby-sitters in Westport, Conn., 
have drawn up a “code of conduct” 
for employers. They listed the fol- 
lowing regulations: agree on rates 
in advance and on any household 
chores; leave complete written in- 
structions on food, TV programs al- 
lowed, and where to find extra cloth- 
ing; not ask a sitter to care for a 
very ill child; tell sitter how to reg- 
ulate heat and operate stove and 
where to find first-aid supplies. 

The code also stated that parents 
must leave a telephone number at 
which they can be reached, they 
must tell the sitter when they will 
return and be prompt; and _ they 
should see that the sitter is returned 
home safely. 


Protestant Youth Plan 
Ecumenical Assembly 


One of the largest and most rep- 
resentative meetings of European 
Christian youth ever held is sched- 
uled July 13-24 at Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland. Some 1700 Protestant and 
Orthodox youth from around the 
world are expected to attend this 
first Ecumenical Youth Assembly in 
Europe. Of the total 1700 delegates, 
about 1400 are anticipated from 
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more than 15 European count 
and the rest from Asia, Afri 
Far East, the Middle East, INq 
America, and Latin America. Ne 
American churches have been 
vited to send 180 delegates. The 
day meeting will be the first mi 
gathering of European young ] 
ple across the denominational 1 
and national borders ever held | 
der the auspices of the churc} 
The assembly is being sponsored} 
the World Council of Chure} 
Youth Department in cooperat 
with national ecumenical ya 
councils in Europe. 


Teen Editors Hear 
Warning on Russia | 


Some 5047 high school jourt 
ists from 35 states, attending — 
36th annual convention of the — 
lumbia Scholastic Press Associati 
were warned that it was “almos 
certainty” that the Soviet Un 
would be economically stronger tk 
the United States by the year 20 
“But,” said the speaker, Ha 
Schwartz of The New York Tim 
“if today’s young people can 
ready for change, as they approz 
the most revolutionary and mo 
namic era of human history, “% 
can create a better future for m 


kind.” 


Twenty-five seminary  stu- 
dents joined Negroes in pick- 
eting a downtown Richmond, 
Va., department store to pro- 
test its “‘white only” lunch 
counter service. Students 
were picketing because “as 
Christians we see segregation 
based on race as evil.”’ Simi- 
lar protests are being made 
in other cities—in the North 
as well as in the South. 


Wlated homes, according to a Bap- 
t minister, Dr. C. A. Roberts, are 
) the ranks of the beatniks because 
ey are not given attention, a 
nance to sound off about their 
‘oblems, or any understanding. Dr. 
oberts, who has spent some time 
Greenwich Village, said that the 
lovement has caught on among 
ens who know none of the philos- 
yhy because the rhythm of beat 
usic, jazz, appeals to them. The 
satniks’ philosophy, he added, is 
bt new, but 200 years old. 
The American scene today bugs 
ens, according to Dr. Roberts, be- 
suse of the hypocrisy in a status- 
‘eking society in the age of confor- 
ity. He puts a lot of blame on the 
“urch. “Jesus would have compas- 
for these beatniks if he were 
te today. The church ignores 
eir problems, but Jesus would un- 
srstand because he was a non-con- 
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formist, too, preferring to sacrifice 
the approval of church leaders in 
order to do the good of healing on 


the Sabbath.” 


French Students Strike 
Against Draft Law 


Thousands of French students 
waged a 48-hour strike recently to 
protest stiff draft laws which say 
all students reaching the age of 25 
will be drafted regardless of circum- 
stances. The students demanded the 
government consider academic ac- 
complishments and study require- 
ments. A law passed in August re- 
quires half a year of soldiering for 
all students who have reached 25. 
Most conscripts are sent to Algeria 
where France has been fighting 
Moslem rebels for 514 years. 
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your slant: 


On brotherhood 
Dear Editor: Hl} 
For some time I have been intending to write you about YoutH. B 
sister sent me the Feb. 14 issue and I saw you wanted to know whe} 
thought of Yours. I immediately got busy. It isn’t fit to wrap garbage} 
Why our church spends good money for something that gets worse ¢| 
worse all the time I can’t see. My sister won’t read it. All you can t] 
about is the Negroes. What a big mistake has been made. All the colo} 
people where I live don’t want to go to church and school with the whi} 
So why can’t you nit wits let the South alone and put your time in makj 
YoutTH something worth while and fit for humans to read. Get busy, 
don’t like to see money wasted. 


Unsigned 

St. Petersburg, Fla.. 
On prayer ; 
Dear Editor: 

I congratulate and thank Youtu for its publication of prayers for 1 
at any time, on any subject. Too often we get the idea that there is op 
one type of prayer, that of thanksgiving. YouTH has disproved this thec 
by offering prayers on such widely different topics as world peace, mons 
and driving. 

Conversation with God is one of man’s greatest privileges. With¢ 
prayer our relations with God would cease as surely and quickly as frier 
ships do when there is no conversation. 

In Youth Fellowship programs it is many times apparent that teenag 
do not know how to pray. We teenagers can learn to pray, and in respor 
to our sincere prayers the Youth Fellowship program, the work of 1 
church, and Christ’s work in the world will increase and improve. 

—Richard C. Gebhardt 
Dayton, Ohio 
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“, .. @ reminder 
of the sin 

that man inflicts 
on man.” 


eey FUNGARY.” That is what German-born artist-sculptor 

H Herman Schwagereit calls his masterpiece of sav- 
age simplicity (pictured on the back cover of YOUTH 
magazine). The artist actually sculpts in wrought iron by 
forging—a skill he learned as an apprenticed ornamental 
blacksmith. His range of expression in this unusual me- 
dium is from massive, medieval-looking wall sconces to 
his remarkably delicate and graceful water birds. 

When “Hungary” was on exhibit last summer, Dr. 
Everett Parker, director of the Office of Communication, 
United Church of Christ, saw and then purchased the 
iron sculpture “because of its strength and beauty, and 
because it uses abstract to show the intense reality of 
man’s suffering. It is a reminder of the sin that man 
inflicts on man.” 

What is the casual onlooker’s reaction to “Hungary”? 
Says Dr. Parker, “Many wince, cower, run away. The 
intense reality overwhelms them.” One woman told him, 
“IT wouldn’t have this thing in my house. I couldn’t bear 
to be reminded that these things are happening—and I 
don’t do anything about it.”” But, says Dr. Parker, “It is 
for me a symbol of the meaning of the cross.” WWV¥ 


“Hungary” by Herman Schwagereit >>> 
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